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THE ORIGIN OF THE FREED-MEN’S AID SOCIETY. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


In presenting to our readers the First Number of “The Freed-Man,” it will 
be felt, we think, bya very large and influential party of philanthropists, that 
we are meeting a want universally felt by the friends of the freed slave in this 
country. The Magazine in the reader’s hand has been called into existence 
under the following circumstances. From various parts of the country the 
enquiry had been transmitted to the metropolis, whether it was’ intended to 
publish a cheap periodical to serve as a medium for communication between 
the friends of the Freed-men at this momentous period of the Fréed-man’s 
history. Amongst those best informed as to the practical means to be taken to 
submit the claims of the perishing millions to the Christian’ charities of. the 
people of the three kingdoms, there was no difference of opinion as to’ the need 
of the immediate appearance of such a Magazine as this. Some gentlemen in 
London determined to commence the matter as a private undertaking, and ‘a 
gentleman having had long connexion with the press, both at home:and abroad, 
was solicited to conduct the proposed periodical. It was felt however to be 
very desirable to obtain the sanction of the Freed-Men’s Aid Society, under 
the able presidency of Sir T. F. Buxton, Bart., M.P. This was deemed to be 
important, inasmuch as this Society has claims to general regard. which none 
other can possess. It is presided over by a gentleman who possesses an historic 
name. More than that, Sir T. F. Buxton feels the deepest: interest in the 
work, and is moved by the most sincere desire to promote the interests of the 
Four Millions of Freed-men whose claims we advocate, and for the sad néces- 
sities of whom we are for a time to plead. When applied to in the first 
instance, now between two and three years ago, as to the formation of a Society 
for the atd of the panting and dying fugitives from Slavery, Sir. Fowell entered 
at once cordially into the proposal. It was at first suggested to form’ only a 
, female association ; but the President of the Freed-Men’s Aid Society promptly 
5 and energetically said ““ No—we will have a Society in which men ‘shall take” 
5 their part.”* That Society was formed; and it made its début at_ St. James’s 
Hfall, at a public meeting which must be memorable in the’ history. of: this 
movement, under the auspices of the Buxtons, the Hughéses, the Ludlows, and: 
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the Thompsons, of the metropolis. The Rev. John Curwen was appointed the 
Secretary, and, as long as his other important engagements would permit, 
devoted himself entirely to the interest of the Freed-Men’s Aid Society. Cir- 
culars and appeals were sent by thousands throughout the entire country. The 
results anticipated were thought not to be fully realized; but such was not the 
case. Many who did not respond at the time were deeply affected by the case 
as then presented, and treasured up the facts communicated in their hearts, to 
use at another time. Many to whom the first appeal was addressed, who did 
not then respond, are now among the most active and munificent supporters of 
the work in the whole kingdom. We ourselves at the time were so deeply 
engaged on the more general question of the American war, that we had not 
time to respond in any way to the able appeal then made. Time rolled on, 
till at length that remarkable man, Levi Coffin, came to this country. He 
came not to beg, but to tell the tale of human sorrow and suffering that had 
befallen at that time only the thousands 





now they are millions—of the exodus 
from bondage. He brought letters of introduction from well-known American 
writers and preachers to a gentleman who had identified his name with the 
party of freedom in America, and to a well-known and highly esteemed 
minister in the Society of Friends. It was two gentlemen—one residing in 
Lincoln’s Inn, and the other in the Temple—that united on this occasion to invite 
a number of leading and benevolent gentlemen to meet Mr. Coffin at the house 
of Dr. Hodgkin, in Bedford Square. About seventy invitations were issued. 





Strange to say, for a London meeting in the midst of summer, almost that 
number attended. Mr. Coffin’s testimonials were examined and approved. He 
told his tale simply, but well. Several members of Parliament, who were 
present, spoke approvingly, when it was proposed to make further efforts on 
behalf of the freed slaves of the Southern States. Among those who spoke 
may be mentioned Mr. Bright, Mr. Gurney, and Mr. W. E. Forster. A com- 
mittee was formed, when Dr. Frederick Tomkins and F. W. Chesson, Esq., were 
appointed Honorary Secretaries. The former gentleman, by his long residence 
in America, and his personal acquaintance with slavery, his having been 
present at the time of the passing of the Fugitive Slave Law, and his famili- 
arity with American parties and politics, as well as by the deep and lifelong 
interest he had taken in the coloured race, was deemed peculiarly qualified by 
the friends of the movement to take an active part in it. 
Through the kindness of Samuel Gurney, Esq., M. P., a second meeting was 
called at his own private residence, at Prince’s Gate, Hyde Park. There 
were present at this meeting a large number of noblemen, members of Parlia- 
ment, and leading ministers of the various denominations of Christians. Levi 
- Coffin again told his simple story of wrong and suffering. At his recital all 

present were deeply affected. An impressive speech was also pronounced by 
Charles Buxton, Esq.,M.P. A number of ministers and gentlemen addressed 
the meeting, and the coloured African Episcopal Bishop closed it with prayer. 
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Dr. Frederick Tomkins had previously put himself in communication with the 
Secretary of the Freed-men’s Aid Society—the Rev. John Curwen—who was 
also present at this meeting, when, upon the proposal of Dr. F. Tomkins, a 
union was effected between the newly formed committee above referred to and 
the Freed-men’s Aid Society; or, to speak more correctly, the entire committee 
appointed at Dr. Hodgkin’s was merged into the committee of the Freed-men’s 
Aid Society. The meeting at Mr. Gurney’s formed an epoch in the history of 
the Society. An Address was issued and circulated throughout the country ; 
Levi Coffin, Dr. F. Tomkins, and Dr. Massie visited all the great centres of 
the three kingdoms ; they were met by no opposition, but by many kind and 
hearty supporters. Almost twenty auxiliaries were formed, and others were 
stimulated to commence their labours on behalf of the suffering and perishing 
freed negroes of America. One of the active members of the Freed-men’s Aid 
Society, acting on behalf of the Society, visited the United States and inspected 
the actual condition of tens of thousands of the coloured people in the camps, 
in the field, and in the schools. These facts were communicated to a London 
journal and to a leading journal in one of the largest provincial towns. An 
increased interest was excited. As new helpers came up “to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty,” new organizations arose, until recently the National 
Committee has been formed. The same body of friends to the freed~-man— 
happily strengthened and increased—that commenced the work in the Metro- 
polis now present te you “ The Freed-man.” The Freed-men’s Aid Society— 
a name known throughout the three kingdoms — felt it to be its bounden 
duty, however much toil it might involve, to undertake the conduct of this 
Magazine. Its pages are open to correspondents who may choose to avail 
themselves of it as a means of communication, whether they reside in America 
or in our own lovedhome. The desire felt for such an organ in the country, the 
fact that more than one gentleman was prepared to start it as a private under- 
taking, and that it has been entered upon with the hearty and unanimous 
consent of the Committee of the Freed-men’s Aid Society, seem to leave nothing 
further to be desired as far as the commencement of the undertaking is con- 
cerned. The friends of the cause are requested to communicate their ideas 
freely and, our limits compel us to say, concisely. You will not only help us, 
but you will help the perishing by aiding our circulation. 

At the meeting at Dr. Hodgkin’s, little more than a year ago, we started to 
raise ten thousand pounds. We have more than quadrupled that sum; and 
now we start for a quarter of a million. The cause requires it—loving gratitude 
to America demands it. 
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THE BOSTON CONVENTION. 
BY DR. FRED. TOMKINS. 

Txenre has just assembled in the city of Boston one of the most important 
gatherings that New England has witnessed for many a day: The Convention 
of Congregational Ministers and Delegates from various parts of the Northern, 
Middle, and Western States of America. The Convention is much more than 
a gathering of pastors and léading members of the Congregational body. If it 
were only this, it would be of special interest to the Independents of England ; 
but would not merit special notice in connexion with the Freed people of the 
Southern States. The fact is, the leading minds of the Northern States are 
determined to carry out what they denominate the New England principle in 
the South. It may be asked what are we to understand by the New England 
principle? The answer is simple and obvious. Responsible Government, 
Free Churches, Free Press, and Free Schools. New England men do not intend 
that the dreary spiritual, mental, and moral darkness of the South shall any 
longer continue. Hitherto they have never been able to plant their churches, 
their schools, and their presses inthe South. They were able to send Dr. Judson 
to Burmah, David Brainard, at an earlier period, to the Indians, Dr. Armstrong 
to the South Seas, Dr. Bliss to Syria, and a host of others to every imaginable 
spot in the world, almost without let or hindrance of any kind. But Southern 
intolerance, and the just dread that Northern principles reduced to that practice 
which Northern men know how to adapt and work so well, made the Southern 
mind resolve to keep the Apostles of New England at bay. Taking but a 
limited view of things, they acted wisely. Taking a larger view, they acted 
with the most consummate folly. It is said that Jefferson Davis used to stand, 
when arrivals came at his landing-place, and with a stick in his hand, with a 
stern countenance and a harsh voice—like Clearchus, of whom Xenophon 
mentions similar things—warned every Northern man not to defile by his 
presence and his tread the sacred soil of the South. “Noli me tangere,” 
ye Northern Demagogues and Puritans, was the fallen rebel chieftain’s 
motto. This, indeed is scarcely a phrase strong enough; for not only did he 
say “ Hands off” the institution—the domestic institution which I am at all 
hazards resolved to defend—but “Feet off” the soil where I command. No 
policy seemed more natural and proper for the defence of Southern rights of 
property ; or, to speak in plain English, and without an euphemism—of Slavery. 
What Jeff. Davis did on the rich soil of his muddy bend in the Mississippi, is 
a type of what the whole South did. “At no time during the last twenty years 
dare I,” said Mr. Beecher to the writer, “have gone South.” A number of 
rowdiés were always on hand ready, for a “mint julep” or a “gin sling,” to do 
any rough business for the Southern chivalry. Such a state of things, like 
some unobserved cause beneath the skin, produced irritation, inflammation, and 

at last a foul fester, corrupting like a very gangrene the whole body of the 
South. The moral disorder became propagated by metastasis. To the parts 
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where it did not originate it was communicated. The result we know. _ If the 
flaming sword of war is in its final stroke directed by the red right hand of 
infinite Justice, then the God of Battles has smitten for ever the foul and cruel 
thing for which all these efforts at defence were made—Slavery—to destruction. 
The course Southern politicians have taken in precipitating this catastrophe by 
appealing to the sword, issuing as it has in the loss of so many noble lives of 
men born both at the North and the South, is ever to be deplored. 

Now, and not till now, have Northern men contemplated invasion. Now 
indeed it must be admitted they do. The eagle is bending his mighty pinions 
for a new flight. The brightness of a Southern sky and the fierce rays of a 
Southern sun, will not dim or bedazzle his scathless eye. That eye can cleave 
the blazing sun uninjured. Steady as it makes its upward flight, it looks across 
the Potomac to the Gulf, or over the highest peak of the Alleghanies, even to 
the Rio Grande. Has not the mighty bird already scaled the Rocky Mountains 
and perched at every part of the slope that declines till bounded by the silver 
fringe of the Pacific? The same spirit is at work now everywhere in the 
Northern mind which operated when our miserable pedantic James the First 
declared that he would “ harry” the fathers of these very men out of the king- 
dom. It is the same spirit which wrought in the minds of these men’s forefathers 
when at Leyden, already beginning to be prosperous, they determined that their 
children should not be Dutchmen, speaking the hard guttural of the Low Coun- 
tries, but Englishmen. Hence, the expedition of the Mayflower and the Speed- 
well. It is the same spirit which prompted the Kansas and the Nebraska 
expeditions from the North, and it is a spirit that leads to action which must 
ever result in victory. 

— equidem credo, quia sit divinitus illis 


Ingenium aut rerum fato prudentia major. 


The North will not only dominate over the South in the battle-fie.u—sad it is 


to think that the South should have challenged such an issue,—but also in the 





better struggle of commerce, education, and morals, now about to take place. 
This is the meaning of the Boston convention. There is something, moreover, 
approaching the sublime as we see these men rising up in the old South Church 
in Boston, or in the Church at the corner of Boston Common, wending their way 
to the Old Colony Depot; then by rail, forty miles, to the rock—the granite 
rock, a piece of which now lies before us, and it is the only granite rock in the 
locality—to the old town of Plymouth. They pass down that narrow but withal 
pleasant street. Our English deputation, consisting of Drs. Vaughan and 
Raleigh, see that modest Pilgrim Hall on their left hand before they arrive at 
the rock. In that hall Daniel Webster, in his best days, thundered forth one of 
those orations the echoes of which, like the ripples in the broad bay a little 
lower down the street, will last —“ though men may come and men may go”— 
for ever. 

These men in Plymouth are like Hannibal swearing by the gods at the altars 
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of his country. They are pilgrims at one of the worthiest shrines the world 
has ever known, They look with outstretched eyes adown the main to Cape 
Cod on the one hand, and the home of Daniel Webster on the other, and then 
they ascend the green knoll in the old grave-yard. Dr. Vaughan, we venture 
to say, is more impressed by this peculiar knoll—not so high as the Dane John 
at Canterbury, though something like it—than even by the rock itself, which 
Carlyle only needed to see to apostrophize as he has done the “ Mayflower ”— 
“<Q, poor rock,” &e. 

As you stand with your back to the town, on your right is the school-house, 
and on your left is the church; and beneath the soft sod of the knoll on which 
you tread is the grave of the first Pilgrim Father, who was a deacon in that 
first Church at Plymouth. It is on this spot that these New England men have 
gone anew to proclaim their creed. They do it beneath no temple made with 
hands, but beneath the concave clearer and bluer than Dr. Vaughan ever beheld 
in his own England. Dr. Vaughan is a wise man, and too well read -an histo- 
rian not to come home a wiser man-for this scene in the midst of which he 
stands. Deep must have been his regrets—as deep are ours—that he ever 
misunderstood, as he certainly did, this great movement. But he understands 
it now; and his “ British Quarterly” in the future will give ao unpleasant or 
perplexing utterance on this question. 

We have called attention to this Boston convention, a report of the proceed- 
ings of which may be seen in the British papers, because the Freed-men’s Aid 
Society have something to do in inducing the Congregational Union to send 
the gentlemen to America who compose that deputation. As the following 
extract will show, it urged upon the Union the claims of the Freed-men :— 


Congregatt mal Union of Engla id and Walk s, 
4, Blomfield St., Finsbury, E.C. 
1864. 


At a Committee meeting held this day, W. H. Warton, Esq., in the chair, the Rev. J. 


DECEMBER 6, 
Cuywen and Dr. Fredk. Tomkins, were received and heard as a deputation from the Com- 
mittee of the Freed-Men’s Aid Society. It was then moved by the Rev. Dr. G. Smith, 
se¢onded by the Rev. J. C. Gallaway, M.A. and supported by the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, and 
unanimously resolved— 

‘*That this Committee without offering any opinion on the merits of the War now raging 
in'America, but deeply deploring the horrors of that gigantic conflict and earnestly desiring 
the speedy advent of peace cannot but heartily rejoice that the course of events connected 
with that fearful struggle, has led to the emancipation of many thousands of coloured 
people, long held in hard and unrighteous bondage. Believing that a large proportion 
of these freed Negroes are necessarily placed in circumstances of want and suffering, this 
Committee learns with satisfaction that ‘the Freed-Men’s Aid Society,” has been formed 
in this Country to co-operate with Christians and philanthropic persons of various denomi- 
nations and especially with the Congregationalists of the Free States in alleviating the cala- 
mities of this newly enfranchised people, by furnishing them with food, clothing, and re- 
ligious instruction; and would earnestly commend the claims of this Institution to the 
consideration and support of the Independent Churches of this land.” 
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Subsequently to this resolution being pessed, the Secrétary of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society waited upon Dr. Smith, and urged the matter of a deputation 
to America as of paramount importance at the present time. Having returned 
himself recently from that country, he affirmed that it would certainly help 
to promote a good feeling between the two countries. The morning of the 
Union at which the American question was to be discussed arrived; Levi 
Coffin, who had been refused audience on a technicality at the Hull meet- 
ing, and Dr. H. M. Storrs, who was not to have been heard, were con- 
ducted to the platform—not by the officials, for the Secretary of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society had been told they could not be allowed to speak, that 
Dr. Cleveland was to speak, and that one American was enough. Dr. Fred. 
Tomkins, the seconder, wisely refused to speak, only briefly seconding the 
resolution: he pointed to Levi Coffin and to Dr. Storrs on the platform, 
and asked the meeting if they would not hear them. Dr. Halley mounted that 
platform and uttered some noble and eloquent sentences, which it is hoped will 
never be forgotten, The meeting became enthusiastic, and all the defences that 
timidity, or want of knowledge, or interest, or all combined, had set up, were 
swept away in an instant. Levi Coffin and Dr. Storrs were both received with 
enthusiastic cheers, and delivered themselves of impressive speeches. The depu- 
tation to America, declined when suggested in private, was now desired by every 
one, and Drs. Vaughan, Raleigh, and Smith were deputed. We regret that the 
latter gentleman has not appeared on the scene. As advocates of the Freed-men’s 
cause, we also regret that he should have been so timid and reluctant upon this 
question in the past. But we are not disposed to write harsh words; because 
officials, who have to harmonize between parties of different opinions, must be 
somewhat conservative. We do, however, deeply regret that Dr. Smith was not 
at the Boston convention: we believe he will be able to explain his absence. 
Before leaving, both he and Dr. Vaughan were invited to the Westminster 
Palace Hotel meeting. Dr. Vaughan did attend, and made a masterly speech ; 
Dr. Smith did not. Is it that Dr. Smith is disinclined to pronounce his 
palinode? Or is it that he has not arrived at a state of mind in which he feels 
disposed to make it? 

In closing these remarks, let us impress upon all who, like Dr. Smith, have 
stood aloof for the last four years from this movement, that, whilst the leaders 
of the party of American freedom and of the Freed-men in this country have not 
numbered in their ranks some of the middle class, and whilst the aristocratic 
class with some noble exceptions has stood aloof, men who have made sacri- 
fice for a principle and a cause which are now triumphant are apt to know the 
importance of the position they have won, and resolve to keep it. It is quite 
true that there is an aristocracy of office and of wealth in this country, but 
there is also an aristocracy of virtue and of intelligence. The cause of the 
Freed-man did not secure the former—perhaps has not secured it yet; but we 
have ever maintained that it has all along secured the latter. 













































NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. Sroxes, Manchester, will see that his 
suggestion has been attended to, 

Dr. Srorrs’ Speech will appear in our next 
number. 

All orders and enquiries concerning Adver- 
tisements, or other business connected with 
this Magazine, are to be addressed for the 
present to Artiss ANDREWS, 7, Duke Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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AUGUST, 
THE FIRST OF AUGUST 
BY F. W. CHESSON. 

“The Freedman” could not well 
appear on a more auspicious day than 
this the anniversary of the greatest act 
of justice which the British nation has 
ever performed. 


1965) 


The publication of a 
first number on the first of August is a 
mere coincidence : let us, however, hope 
that it is a fact of happy augury. The 
associations of the day—the recollec- 
tions of the great work which our fathers 
accomplished exactly thirty one years 
ago—the traditions of the manner in 
which the emancipated negroes conduc- 
ted themselves on what the historian 
has happily designated their.“ passover 
night”—are eminently calculated to 
stimulate the zeal, and strengthen the 
confidence of called 


upon to labour at a somewhat similar 


those who are 
although an infinitely more momentous. 
conjuncture. Some of our readers will 
remember, all will have read, the inci- 
dents of that memorable day. We 
know how gloomy were the vaticina- 


tions of the hostile: 


and how much 
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anxiety was mingled with the relig- 
ious faith of even those who believed 
that God would protect the emancipated 
negro not only from revengeful passions, 
but from the overflowing exuberance of 
his own joy. Apprehensions extended 
the West 
Britain. “The 
says Miss Martineau 


far beyond the limits of 
of Great 


Carolina planter ”’ 


or 


“looked well to his negro quarter to see 
that his ‘ hands’ went not abroad after 
dark, Garrison and his band sat waiting 
faith the 
negro temper than any one else, but 


for tidings—with more in 
still with some anxiety for the cause.” 
The thousand human 
the 


rights of men put every evil prophecy 


eight hundred 


who were endowed with 
to shame, and more than realised the 
hopes of their best and least doubtin 
Their last 


was spent, not in roystering pleasuré 


friends. night of slave 


ao 
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ry 


but in devotional exercise. The dhapde 
throughout the islands were thronged 
with black worshippers who came to 
thank the Great of mankind, 
who had made them free and equal, for 


Father 


having restored them to their birth- 
right; and when the clock struck 


twelve and the hour of deliverance had 
at length arrived, myriads of prayerful 
and rejoicing voices were borne by the 
to the of 
“ Let justice be done though 
the heavens fall ” old heathen 


although hackneyed 


midnight air up very gates 
Heaven. 
said the 
—a saying which, 
by repetition, deserves to be repeated 


until the 


last yoke is broken and the 





last shackle removed. 
did not fall—they 
every circumstance connected with this 


But the heavens 


also rejoiced; and 


great event conspired to furnish another 


of | splendid example of the truth that the 





extirpation of a wrong never leads to| 
evil results, and that true safety lies in 
of justice. If our American brethren 
had grasped in its length and breadth 
this great law of Christian morality, 
they would have been spared the accu- 
mulated miseries of the most colossal 
war of modern times. 

Up to 
establish a parallel between 1834 and 


1865. 


a certain point we may 
In both instances emancipation 
national 
After 


the abolition of West India slavery, 


not only harmonized with 


security, but was essential to it. 


there were no more insurrections, no 
more martyrdoms of missionaries, no 
more social disorganization. Slavery 
was the direct instigator of every spe- 
cies of violence ; Freedom made every 
man, black or white, a conservator of 
order. So, in the Southern States, 
“the peculiar institution” was in the 
nature of a conspiracy not only against 
the liberty, the virtue, and the happi- 
ness of individual men, but against the 
peace and security of the state. With 
its downfall the social fabrie will again 
rest on natural bases. The only enemy 
the had to 


dread is destroyed; and the mighty 


nation has ever occasion 
chasm which has hitherto separated 
the North from the South will, in due 
time, be filled up. It was not to be 
anticipated that a great war—the act, 
be it remembered, of slaveholding mar- 
plots—would make the transition from 
darkness to light as free from disturb- 
ance as it was in our own West India 
islands. In the very nature of things 
many evils will occur which the friends 
a 


gladly avert, but 
which they can only mitigate. 


of freedom would 


Some 
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of these untoward circumstances have 


|already been magnified, and put in the 


the strict and unhesitating performance | worst possible light, by the pro-slavery 


journalists of America and Great Bri- 
tain. But experience has abundantly 
shown, that the free-labour system, 
wherever it has been fairly tried; has 
achieved material 


a less than 


moral success which puts the vicious 


no a 
economics of the slave system to the 
blush. While we write, the telegraph 
makes the announcement, on the autho- 
rity of the most anti-negro of American 
newspapers, that “the new crop of 
cotton in the state of Alabama is very 
fine, and that the free-labour system is 
working well.” Alabama is the state 
in which John Mitchell desired to have 
a plantation stocked with fat negroes: 
it was, as may be supposed from the 
brutal aspiration of this double-dyed 
traitor, one of the worst of the slave 
states, socially, morally, and _politi- 
cally. Yet Alabama, in the very in- 
fancy of her regeneration, has reason to 
rejoice in the stupendous change which 
is taking place within her borders. 
Can any one suppose that there is any- 
thing in the case of Alabama to make 
The ne- 


eroes, like any other class of men, will 


her experience exceptional? 


work for wages, if their payment is 
The 


most active and thriving traders on the 


combined with just treatment. 


West coast of Africa are natives not 
But 


to argue in favour of so self-evident a 


only of mixed but of pure blood. 


proposition is to call in question the 
of 
therefore content to leave it to time to 
demonstrate in the Southern States the 
truth of this natural law. 


common-sense mankind — we 


are 


The Americans have exhibited their 
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W. Sroxes, Manchester, will see that his 
suggestion has been attended to, 

Dr. Storrs’ Speech will appear in our next 
number. 

All orders and enquiries concerning Adver- 
tisements, or other business connected with 
this Magazine, are to be addressed for the 
present to AnLiss ANDREWS, 7, Duke Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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THE FIRST OF AUGUST. 
BY F. W. CHESSON. 

“The Freedman” could not well 
appear on a more auspicious day than 
this the anniversary of the greatest act 
of justice which the British nation has 
ever performed. The publication of a 
first number on the first of August is a 
mere coincidence : let us, however, hope 
that it is a fact of happy augury. The 
associations of the day—the recollec- 
tions of the great work which our fathers 
accomplished exactly thirty one years 
ago—the traditions of the manner in 
which the emancipated negroes conduc- 
ted themselves on what the historian 
has happily designated their.‘ passover 
night ”’— calculated to 
stimulate the zeal, and strengthen the 
called 


at a somewhat similar 


are eminently 


confidence of those who 


upon to labour 


are 


although an infinitely more momentous. 
conjuncture. Some of our readers will 
remember, all will have read, the inci- 
dents of that memorable day. We 
know how gloomy were the vaticina- 


tions of the hostile; and how much 
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anxiety was mingled with the relig- 
ious faith of even those who believed 
that God would protect the emancipated 
negro not only from revengeful passions, 
but from the overflowing exuberance of 
his own joy. Apprehensions extended 
the West 
Britain. ‘The 
says Miss Martineau 


far beyond the limits of 
of Great 


Carolina planter ”’ 


Indies or 


‘looked well to his negro quarter to see 
that his ‘ hands’ 
dark, Garrison and his band sat waiting 


went not abroad after 


for tidings—with more faith in the 
negro temper than any one else, but 


still with some anxiety for the cause.” 


The eight hundred thousand human 
beings who were endowed with the 


rights of men put every evil prophecy 
to shame, and more than realised the 
hopes of their best and least doubting 
Their last 
was spent, not in roystering pleasure, 
The chapels 
throughout the islands were thronged 
to 
mankind, 


friends. night of slavery 


but in devotional exercise. 


with black worshippers who came 
thank the Great 


who had made them free and equal, for 


Father of 


having restored them to their birth- 
right; and when the clock struck 


twelve and the hour of deliverance had 
at length arrived, myriads of prayerful 
and rejoicing voices were borne by the 
midnight air up to the very gates of 


Heaven. 


the heavens fall ” 


“ Let justice be done though 
said the old heathen 





a saying which, although hackneyed 


by repetition, deserves to be repeated 





until the last 


yoke is broken and the 


last shackle removed. Butthe heavens 
did not fall—they 


every circumstance connected with this 


also rejoiced ; and 


great event conspired to furnish another 


of | splendid example of the truth that the 





extirpation of a wrong never leads to| 
evil results, and that true safety lies in| 
the strict and unhesitating performance | 
of justice. If our American brethren) 
had grasped in its length and breadth 
this great law of Christian morality, 
they would have been spared the accu- 
mulated miseries of the most colossal 
war of modern times. 

Up to 
establish a parallel between 1834 and 
1865. 


not only 


a certain point we may 
In both instances emancipation 
national 
After 


the abolition of West India slavery, 


harmonized with 


security, but was essential to it. 


there were no more insurrections, no 
more martyrdoms of missionaries, no 
more social disorganization. Slavery 
was the direct instigator of every spe- 
cies of violence; Freedom made every 
man, black or white, a conservator of 
the States, 


“the peculiar institution’ was in the 


order. So, in Southern 
nature of a conspiracy not only against 
the liberty, the virtue, and the happi- 
ness of individual men, but against the 


With 


its downfall the social fabric will again 


peace and security of the state. 
rest on natural bases. The only enemy 
had to 
dread is destroyed; and the mighty 


the nation has ever occasion 
chasm which has hitherto separated 
the North from the South will, in due 
It 


anticipated that a great war—the act, 


time, be filled up. was not to be 
be it remembered, of slaveholding mar- 
plots—would make the transition from 
darkness to light as free from disturb- 
ance as it was in our own West India 
islands. In the very nature of things 
many evils will occur which the friends 
of freedom would gladly avert, but 


which they can only mitigate. Some 
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of these untoward circumstances have 
already been magnified, and put in the 


| worst possible light, by the pro-slavery 
journalists of America and Great Bri- 


tain. But experience has abundantly 
shown, that the free-labour system, 
wherever it has been fairly tried, has 
achieved a 


material less than a 


moral success which puts the vicious 


no 


economics of the slave system to the 
blush. While we write, the telegraph 
makes the announcement, on the autho- 
rity of the most anti-negro of American 
newspapers, that “the new crop of 
cotton in the state of Alabama is very 
fine, and that the free-labour system is 


working well.” Alabama is the state 


in which John Mitchell desired to have 


a plantation stocked with fat negroes: 
it was, as may be supposed from the 
brutal aspiration of this double-dyed 
traitor, one of the worst of the slave 
states, socially, morally, and _ politi- 
cally. Yet Alabama, in the very in- 
fancy of her regeneration, has reason to 
rejoice in the stupendous change which 
is taking place within her borders. 
Can any one suppose that there is any- 
thing in the case of Alabama to make 
her experience exceptional? The ne- 
groes, like any other class of men, will 
work for wages, if their payment is 
The 
most active and thriving traders on the 
West coast of Africa 
only of mixed but of pure blood. 


combined with just treatment. 


are natives not 
But 
to argue in favour of so self-evident a 
proposition is to call in question the 
of 
therefore content to leave it to time to 


common-sense mankind — we are 
demonstrate in the Southern States the 
truth of this natural law. 

The Americans have exhibited their 
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superiority to our emancipation policy 
of thirty years ago by deciding to make | 
freedom immediate, and not gradual, 
wherever the Federal power extends. 
In this, as in other matters, they have 
given proof of their ability to profit 
by the lessons of history. ‘General 
Howard,” says the telegram, “ has in- 
structed his subordinates throughout 
the South that no apprenticeship system 
or other substitute for slavery will be 
tolerated.” Thus, the manumitted 
bondsmen of the South escape one grave 
danger. They are free-men in a real 
and genuine sense. Their enfranchise- 
ment is not a mere sentiment; it is a 
fact. It now remains for the friends of 
this newly exalted race, in both the old 
world and the new, to assist them by 
every means in their power during their 
progress through a transitional state. 
If the sentiment which Terence puts in 
the mouth of one of his characters—“I 
am a man and cannot help feeling any 
sorrow that afflicts mankind”—could 
excite the universal enthusiasm of a 
Roman audience, how much more is it 
incumbent upon a Christian people to 
respond to the appeal which comes to 
them from four millions of the lowliest 
and most suffering of God’s children 
who have only just emerged from the 
house of bondage? The memory of 
the First of August, 1834, inspires us 
with the hope that now, as then, Eng- 
land will be foremost in the work of 
duty, and the last to desert the cause 
she has once loyally espoused. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 
We invite attention to an Appeal 
about to be issued by the National 


Committee inaugurated at a meeting 
val 





held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
on May 17th last, under the presidency 


|of His Grace the Duke of Argyll. 


This Appeal is most timely and impor- 
tant. The National Committee has 
been formed not in any way to super- 
sede or to interfere with the full and 
free exercise of existing societies ; but 
in order to register and report the 
operations of the Freed-men’s Aid 
Societies formed or hereafter to be 
formed in Great Britain. This, indeed, 
is its principal function. In addition 
to this, it hopes to be able so to com- 
bine the sympathies of our countrymen 
in general with the views and feelings 
of those already interested in the cause 
of the Freed-man, as to impart a 
national character to the entire work. 
Its other objects, though very import- 
It is not 
the intention of its founders to form a 


ant, are subsidiary to these. 


new society, nor to divert the funds of 
existing societies into a new treasury. 
Its first idea was not to receive contri- 
butions at all; but, following the model 
of a somewhat similar organization in 
the United States of America, to influ- 
ence and advise, and nothing more, 
It is obvious, however, that for the 
most inexpensive oaganization some 
funds must be required. The National 
Committee will, without doubt, have 
such needed funds placed in the hands 
of its treasurers. Should a surplus 
exist, most certainly that surplus will 
be wisely appropriated. Lest, how- 
ever, the friends of the cause should 
suppose that a new society has been 
formed, we have deemed it necessary 
to inform them that such is not the 
case. There appears at present to be 
no tendency for the various societies to 
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unite. The Freed-men’s Aid Society— The degrading influence of two centuries of 


the oldest society in Great Britain— 
proposed such a union with the Friends’ 
Central Committee,—a unification of 
officers, of committee, and operations. 
Sir T. F. Buxton, the President of the 
Freed-men’s Aid Society, was quite in 
after 


favour of such a union; but, 


careful conference, the proposal was | 
declined. That committee felt that it| parents ; 
had a circle in which it could work, at'| 


The 


Freed-men’s Aid Society, which has 


least for the present, best alone. 


formed nearly twenty auxiliaries in 


various parts of the country—the 
Friends’ Central Committee—and the 
Midland Freed-men’s Aid Society, 


with its head quarters at Birming- 

ham—will thus continue to labour in 

their several spheres for the great and 
urgent work in which all are at present 
heartily engaged. 

The following is the address of the 
National Committee, to which we invite 
special attention. 

An Appeal to the people of England, from the 
National Committee of the British Freed- 
Men’s Relief Associations. 

Respected Fellow-Countrymen--The freedom 

of the coloured race in the Southern States is 

no longer the doubtful issue of a sanguinary 
conflict; but a fact accomplished by the peace, 
sanctioned by law, strictly maintained in the 
measures of restoration now in progress, and 
guaranteed by the honour and interest of the 

The yoke of Slavery in North Ame. 

rica is broken, and will not be reimposed. 


nation. 


But it is one thing to deliver a vast commu- 
nity from bondage, and another to fit them for 
the duties and privileges of freedom. The 
first step does not necessarily involve the 
which is the great problem re- 
Self-adjustment to the 


second, 
maining to be solved. 
duties and privileges of their new position; 
independently of friendly guidance and special 
help from without, is an absolute impossibility. 














Slavery; the suddenness of the present tran- 
sition ; the violent process by which the fetters 


were snapped ; the impoverishment of former 
employers; the passions incident to defeat; 
and the interests that are still adverse to 
emancipation, place that people, as a whole 
in a position of absolute helplessness, beset 
with immense perils ;—their very freedom a 
powerful temptation to idleness, disaffection, 
and violence. Children without recognised 
mothers and fathers without the ties 
of marriage; the diseased, the maimed, and 
the aged, unlettered, untrained to habits of 
self-support ;—what a field for philanthropy ! 
—what a demand upon the prompt and effi- 
cient help of all that acknowledge their duty 
**to do to others as they would have others 


” 


do to them! Food, clothing, shelter, me- 
dicine, education, implements of industry, and 
patient training in the useful arts, are the 
obvious want of a people so circumstanced, 
and such help, for a time, must come, and 
come abundantly, from external sources. 

And on whom rests the obligation to supply 
this indispensable temporary aid? It is freely 
admitted that the Government and people of 
America are bound to do what they can to 
meet this great and sudden necessity. And 
let it not be forgotten that the American Go- 
vernment by the supply of rations; and the 
people, by the formation of several very effi- 
cient Freed-Men’s Aid Associations, and indi- 
vidual sacrifices of the highest order, all freely 
and efficiently rendered amidst the pressure 
of a gigantic war, and the anxieties of its sud- 
den collapse, have clearly acknowiedged their 
full share of obligation in this work of hu- 
manity. 

But does this duty rest upon America alone ? 
It may not be deemed expedient for the Bri- 
But we, the 
people of England, are bound to aid this enter- 
prise by our duty to the negro, to ourselves, to 
America, and to the world at large. 


tish Government to intermeddle. 


Whoever may be to blame for the recent 
war, and its disastrous effects, the negro is 
He neither originated the strife 
nor took advantage of the opportunity it gave 
him of inflicting revenge for past wrongs ; 
and by his patience under injury, and readi- 


innocent. 
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ness to respond to calls of justly requited 
labour, has won for himself a fair title to the 


sympathy, respect and assistance of the civi- 


lized world. 

By our own past conduct to the negro race, 
we have placed ourselves under special obli- 
gation to come forward and help them freely 


in their present exigency. Whether the first 


cargo of slaves was conveyed to North Ame- | 


rica by the English or the Dutch, it is undeni- 
able that we at a very early stage participated 
in this nefarious traffic; and we, as a nation, 
have largely shared in the profits of this cruel 
and unrighteous toil. Our entreaties, reproofs, 
deputations, and example, helped to stimulate 
the Anti-Slavery action of the Free States; 
and we, by our past sacrifices, and persistent 
Anti-Slavery policy, have earned the repu- 
tation, and incurred the responsibility ofthe 
special friends of the African race. 

Nor can it be denied that we have a debt to 
discharge to the American people. To say 
nothing of our common origin, and the many 
ties of kinship that bind us together, no true 
Englishmen can ever forget their generous 


action towards us in the Irish Famine of 1847. | 


and in the more recent distress of Lancashire. 
The aggregate assistance thus spontaneously 
rendered by America to England in the time 
of our need is estimated at not less than 
£250,000. 

Then let us not overlook the bearing of this 
good work, on the general interests of the 
world. Let the African race in America be 
well cared for, and duly raised to the full 
dignity of citizenship, and many of them, of 
their own accord, will prove the best pioneers 
in the future civilization of the Continent 
from which, in the days of the Slave-trade, 
they were so cruelly torn. And by our gene- 
rous aid to America, in the present circum- 
stances, we may help to lay the foundations 
of a friendship which no future mistakes will 
be able to shake; and ceMent an alliance 
which will be of the greatest advantage, not 
only to the two nations themselves, but to the 
freedom, peace, and prosperity of mankind. 

Happily for our credit as a nation, we have 
not to appeal for the first English contribution 
to. the proposed object. Already several 
Freed-Men’s Aid Associations are at work in 


|our land, and have unitedly contributed, in 
| cash and goods, at least £40,000. 


But what is this gift among so many? and 
what proportion does it bear tg the power, 
ability, obligations, and philanthropy of Old 
| England ? 

Impressed with the conviction that this 
work should be conducted on a different scale, 
and become a fair expression of the national 
character on such a question; it has been 
agreed, after a special Conference of Delegates 
of different District Associations, at a Public 
Meeting under the presidency of His Grace 
the Duke of Argyll, to form a Central Board, 
bearing the name of the ‘‘ National Committee 
of the British Freed-Men’s Aid Associations.” 

While this ‘* National Committee” leaves to 
each Association to raise and remit contribu- 
tions as may be deemed in each case most ap- 
propriate ; it will endeavour to gather up and 
report, from time to time, the progress of this 
| work at home and abroad; to advise local 
Committees on questions that may arise; to 
assist in forming additional Auxiliaries; to 
direct the visits of Deputations; to receive 
and appropriate contributions entrusted to it ; 
to give the necessary testimonials and intrc- 
| duction to any duly authorised advocates from 
abroad ; to obtain and publish reports of con- 
tributions obtained by such visitors; and to 
take such further action as may be deemed 
advisable, so as to make this effort truly 
national, and really worthy of the British name, 

Such then, fellow-countrymen, is the im- 
portant work to which, in the provide nce of 
God 


such the reasons for our action,—such the 


» we, as a people, are clearly called,— 


outline of the scheme by which it is proposed 


to carry it into effect. 


FREED-MEN’S AID SOCIETY. 
President—Sir T. Fowre.t Buxton, Bart., M.P. 
SPECIAL APPEAL. 

AmeRIca in 1846 assisted us when 
famine desolated Ireland, again in 1862- 
63, when the Slave-owners War caused 
a famine of cotton in Lancashire. In 

| the first instance she sent to the value 
of £200,000, and in the latter £70,000 















































































The British people have now an oppor- 
tunity for making some return to her, 
as she is bravely struggling under ad- 
verse circumstances, with the heaviest 
load of uneducated helpless pauperism 
that any country in the history of the 
world, has ever been called upon sud- 
denly to bear! Co-operate with the 
philanthropists of America now; and 
when this apparent disaster is turned 
into a blessing you will have some right 
to expect that a portion of the “ blessing 
of them that are ready to perish” will 
then be yours! Although thousands in 
money and bales of clothing by the 
hundred, have been sent to the United 
States, the need is so great that all we 
can do will be required, and fall far 
short of the necessities of the case. 
Money contributions continue to be 
received by Samuel Gurney, Esq., M.P., 
Treasurer, 65, Lombard Street, London, 
E.C.; by William Allen, Esq., Sub- 
Treasurer, North Villa, Winchmore 
Hill, London, N. ; by Dr. Fred. Tom- 
kins, Secretary, 3, Tanfield Court, Inner 
Temple, London, E.C 
farclay, Bevan & Co., Bankers, 54, 
Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
tributgens of goods are kindly received 


.; and by Messrs. 
Con- 


and forwarded free of duty and charge 
by Mhssrs. Johnson, Johnson & Co., 
Tea Merchants, 17, Blomfield Street, 
Finsbury, E.C. 


HELP FROM GERMANY. 


Tux Norddeutscher Lloyd’s has given 
the Rev. C. Kennedy a free passage on 
The 
Hon. C. C. Leigh is about to proceed 
to Germany to urge the cause of the 
Freed-man. 


his return to the United States. 
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Bremen, July 18th, 1865. 

Rev. Crammond Kennedy, 

11, Queen Sq., London, W.C. 
Sir, 

We had the pleasure to receive your esteemed 
favour of the 15th instant, and we beg to ex- 
press to you that we heartily sympathise with 
If 
we did not offer you a free passage in the 


the work your Association is engaged in. 


‘* America,”’ 16th proximo, on receipt of your 
letter to Captain Wenke, it was owing to the 
circumstance of nearly all berths having al- 
ready been bespoken, and we were-acting under 
the impression of not being able to answer to 
our shareholders, under the circumstances— 
the granting of free passages. However, after 
reconsidering the matter, we feel most happy 
to enclose, as a token of our sympathy, a ticket 
for a first-class passage for you in the ‘* Ame- 
rica,” and desiring all success to your Associa- 
tion, 
We remain, 

Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 

THe MANAGERS OF THE NorTH 

GERMAN LLoypD. 


London Office of the 
National Freed-Men’s Relief Association 
11, Queen Square, W.C., 
July 21st, 1865. 
To the Managers of 
the North German Lloyd. 
Gentlemen, 
Accept my hearty thanks on behalf of this 
Association, and the millions whom it aims to 
the effects of 


debasing servitude, for your generous grant 


emancipate from the most 
of a free passage, and especially for your 
expressions of sympathy in our most Christian 
enterprise. 

Having been a Chaplain during two of the 
severest campaigns of the recent tremendous 
war, I have witMessed many striking proofs of 
the exalted devotion of the German citizens of 
the Republic to her laws, her life, and her 
redemption from the sin, the shame, and the 
curse of slavery. It is, therefore, unspeak- 
ably gratifying to me to find in the father- 
land of these heroes, many of whom have 
| died for the perpetuation of popnlar govern- 


14 


ment, and the extension of freedom, a desire | 
to lend the country of their adoption a 
helping hand in her noble and arduous work 
of relieving and elevating the enfranchised | 
race. 

A revolution in the vital conditions and 
prospects of such a multitude—a social revo- 
lution, begun in an unparalleled conflict, and 
progressing in the midst of consequent dis- 
ruptions, civil and industrial, must havé time, 
and should be aided to the utmost by the 
Sci- 


ence is rapidly overcoming the physical diffi- 


organized philanthropy of Christendom. 


culties of international communication (be- 
hold your own steamships); but it is the 
heavenly mission of Unron in such an enter- 
prise as ours, to foster in the leading nations 
the respect and good-will in which the peace 
of the world, and the progress of civilization, 


are so vitally involved. England and France 





are already as Germany, I hope, will soon 
be animated by the same generous enthu- 
siasm. 

With sentiments of the highest obligation 
and esteem, 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours, most respectfully, 
CRAMMOND KENNEDY. 


GF orrespoudence. 


Tue following letter was not intended for 
publication, but will, it is believed, well repay 
perusal. It accurately describes the kind of 
work now being carried on, not only at Nor- 
folk, but at Alexandria, Richmond, and other 
places in Virginia. In the Teachers’ ‘‘ Home” 
in Norfolk, formerly the residence of the noto- 
rious Capt. Semmes, of the Alabama, twelve 
young ladies from the Northern States find a 
dwelling-place whilst pursuing their laudable 
Miss 


A., the daughter of a clergyman, is a teacher 


avocation of teaching the freed Negroes. 


in connexion with the National Freed-men’s 
Relief Association, represented in this country 
by the Hon. C.C. Leigh. Col. A., her brother, 
a noble and gallant officer, was in command 
of a Negro regiment in the army of the James 
at the time the letter was written. 
we believe, he survives the war. 


Happily, 
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Norfolk, Va., March 18, 1865. 

My dear Miss 
Perhaps you are accustomed to receive 
letters from persons you have never seen, and 


| will not be utterly astonished when you find a 


strange locality mentioned in this letter, and 


a strange name also. I trust the enclosed 
letter of your father’s, with a few additions in 
regard to my own personal history, will satisfy 
your very natural curiosity, and be the means 
of establishing an agreeable acquaintance 
between an English and an American girl. 
Surely we should be friends if not relations ; 
for is not your noble country the mother of 
my own? With this common tie between us, 
and the fact of a delightful acquaintance with 
your good father, I hope you will receive this 
friendly letter as gladly as I write it. Your 
father and I have met under strange circum- 
stances. He, in his love and benevolence 
towards a poor down-trodden race, came to 
this country to lend an Englishman’s hearty 
aid to them in their great need; and Norfolk, 
Virginia, being one centre of the Freed-men’s 
interests, he came here, making on his way 
the acquaintance of a dear brother of mino 
engaged in this same work as an officer of the 
Coming here after seeing him he took 
notice of me, and this, added to the rather 


army. 


strange coincidence of my looking like you, 
awoke a natural interest. You will not dislike 
to hear that I was very much delighted with 
him, and shall not forget his pleasant face 
and intelligent conversation. He did a great 
deal of good by talking to these ignorant 
people, whom I am here to help upwards in 
humble In their own language, 
they heard “right earnest talk.” 


my way. 
Having in 
my ‘school two interesting little girls, twins, 
and once slaves, and intending to have their 
pictures taken, it occurred to me to send one 
to you in case of success. My asking your 
father for your address was the cause of this 
letter. Various hindrances have prevented 
my getting them as soon as expected; and 
not liking to keep the enclosed letter longer, 
I shall take pleasure in forwarding the little 
picture another time. 

A few of the promised words about myself: 
Iam the daughter of a missionary, the. Rev. 
who 


went to the Sandwich 
















































Islands in 1832, and lived there, a faithful | 
worker in the vineyard of our Lord till his 
death, which occurred suddenly in conse- 
quence of an accident about four years since. 
My mother, with four of her children—for we 


are eight—still lives to continue her work 
amongst the natives of our little ‘* kingdom 
by the sea.” Eight years ago I left there 
hoping to be bettered in health by a cooler 
climate, and also because ail missionaries’ 
children to 


** fatherland” to complete their education. 


are obliged to return their 
I lived four years in California—long enough 
to become charmed with its delightful climate, 
and then went to New York for a short stay. 
My father died, 


being 


But, alas for human plans! 


and—family prospects uncertain—I 


remained with my brother. This war broke 
out at that time, and with all the zeal of a | 
young lover of liberty he snatched his sword 
and went into it. Although without home or 
relatives of any service, I cannot find it in 
my heart to leave him exposed to the hazards 
We 
both stand pledged to the Negro race as long 


of war and return to my quiet home. 


as the ‘‘stars and bars” of the Confederacy 
threaten his future, and are happy to find so 
good a work. Our God is our Father, and we 
feel that we shall not want while his care is 
over us. Excuse my egotism. 

I take it for granted you will like to hear 
a little of the coloured people ; indeed there is 
nothing of interest else about this southern 
town, unimproved as it is in consequence of 
the war. After reading all yon have about 
the cruelties of slavery—all of which is true 
—and knowing the blindness of ignorance 
which for so many years shrouded this people | 


—it would do your heart good to see the 


happy faces of these sable children as they go | 
to school free, to learn allthey wish. It would | 
please you to hear their songs of thankfulness 
and their expressions of love for those who 
have helped and sympathized with them. 
Most of them are escaped slaves who left their | 
masters with scarcely clothing enough to | 
cover their nakedness. Imagine their desti- 
tution with neither friends nor money. As 
helpless as children they could only ery to 
Heaven for relief and pray to a prayer- 
hearing God ; kind hearts supplied their needs. | 
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}you and will give you my direction, 
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For two years hundreds have been kept from 
I worship the characteristic of be- 
nevolence when I see the vast amount of 
suffering it has allayed. The slave owners 
did their best to terrify their victims into the 
belief that the ‘‘ Yankees” only wanted to sell 
them off to Cuba for gain, but African cre- 
dulity could not be deluded. It is quite 
amusing to hear them refer to their masters, 
The 


absence of such feelings is quite a marvel to 


not in a spirit of revenge, however. 
me. As an instance—‘* My ole massa,” said 
a coloured man, “he went off all so grand 
to Richmond, on de rail-road, when de war 
came. I went off too, on de underground 
rail-road (meaning to Canada) De odderday 
I come back a free man and my ole massa he 
come sneaking back glad to keep company 
wid de niggers.” Negro dialect is no doubt 
familiar to you by sight. It is a hard part of 
our school teaching to correct their peculiar- 
ities of language, which of course must be 
done if they are to be teachers themselves. 
On the whole we think them apt scholars and 
feel much encouraged after five months labour. 
My class of forty were as untamed as colts at 
first, and as ragged as the poorest Irish. I 
have been able to clothe them decently and 
persuade them into very respectable behaviour. 
Our evening school of adults is flourishing. 
Old men and women with heads as white as 
almond blossoms come regularly to learn how 
to read the ‘“ bressed Bible.” 


called upon to write their letters, teach them 


We are often 


to sew, visit the sick—besides our Sunday 
You will see that the field is 
broad; I wish your eyes could behold how 


School work. 

flourishing it is. May none grow weary in this 
My 
duties must be my excuse for sending so poor 


work, for truly it is one the Master loves. 


I shall be most pleased to hear from 
P.O. 
Box 147, Norfolk, Va., U.S.A. 

M. JENNIE A 


A Necro Juror.—A coloured man has been 
drawn as a juror in Providence, and will take 
his seat among the others. Hitherto it has 
been customary when a coloured man’s name 
has been drawn to pass it over, but now a 
new course is to be pursued, 
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O THE EDITOR OF THE *‘ FREEDMAN.” 


London, July 22, 1865. 
11, Queen Square, W. C- 


¢: Dear Sir, 
With gratitude to our Heavenly Father, and 


with thanks to a generous public, I have to 


, acknowledge the general and .spontaneous 
welcome that has been. accorded me as 


re 


Representative of the National Freed-men’s 


1 Relief Association since I have been in Great 


) expressions of good will,.and a warm “ God 


Everywhere I have met with! 


Britain. 


| bless! the cause and the Freed-men for whom | 
| 


you labour.” Invitations to visit different | 
parts of the country are more numerous than 
I can attend. The people, with a spon- 
taneous feeling. of good fellowship, are send- | 


ing money to our Bankers, Messrs. Baring 
Brothers & Co.,; London, and clothing to our} 
Depot; and with them such good wishes, that 
make the gifts still more precious. The 
cordial introductions which I had the honour 
of receiving from your Society, and from the 
Birmingham and Midland Aid Association, 
have been of the greatest service. 

Were it not for the aid I have received 
from the Rev. Crammond Kennedy I could 
not have performed the work I have been 
enabled to.’ Mr. Kennedy’s experience in 
the United States army as a chaplain, and 
his acquaintance with the Freed-men, enable 
him’ to speak from experience. I-regret that 
he is obliged to return to America, but I trust 
a kind Providence will soon send him back to 
my aid. 

Yours truly, 
CuaR.es C. LEIGH, 


Representative of the National Freed- 
men’s Relief Association. 


NEWS FROM LEVI COFFIN. 


Ow the second day our office was often well 
filled: with my friends calling to see me, so that 
I could do but little business, on the third 





































regard to the State on condition of the South- 
ern States. .He is a warm advocate of Negro 
sufferage, Joseph Simpson of Manchester was 
also with us, he was much interested in 
hearing Judge Chase talk. On the fourth day 
I visited the ‘‘ home” on Walnut Hills for the 
helpless refugee women and children of the 
African race under our care, with Joseph 
Simpson; and then on the fifth day, at five in 
the morning, we started for Camp Nelson; in 
Kentucky, 126 miles from Cincinnati. We 
found 2,500 women and children and 3,000 
coloured troops at that camp. Many of the 
women and children are very destitute, and 
coming in every day; many are sick. The 
average deaths are about 10 or from 10 to 12 
per day, mostly children. We are sending 
supplies of clothing, and are about to send 
ten more teachers and two raatfons to that 
camp. 600 children should bs in school now 
at that place, one school only in session of 6C 
little girls regularly; the adults are being 
taught more or less. We have bought ‘25 
additional cooking stoves for the camp. We 
were much interested with our visit. We 
had a crowded meeting in the evening 
among them; I talked to them awhile, and 
then Joseph Simpson addressed them for some 
time in a very lively and interesting manner, 
and seemed to interest and please them very 
much; then several coloured men addressed 
the audience. We visited them in the various 
wards of the camp, and in their tents and 
huts, and sick wards and hospitals, and ex- 
amined their scarred and lacerated backs. 
One woman, whose back is not yet well, had 
| been terribly beaten because her husband had 


| 
| 


enlisted in the army; and the wives and chil- 
dren of all coloured soldiers are free by Act of 
Congress even in Kentucky, which is still a 
Many come in who are not the 


| slave state. 
| wives and children of soldiers, and are pro- 
|tected. We have a great work upon us; our 
field is large. J. M. Walden is now visiting 
the camps in Mississippi, Arkansas, aud West 
Tennessee. 








day-our Board met. 


the Supreme Court of the United States, who 
was on-his return from the South, met with us, 
and gave us much valnable information in 


8; P...Chase, Judge of | Printed by ARLISs ANDREWS, of No. 7, Duke 


Street, Bloomsbury, W.C., in the Parish of 
St.George, Bloomsbury, in the County of 
Middlesex. 
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RECEIPTS FOR PART OF JUN 


CASH 
Per Hon. C C. Leigh. 





Messrs. Baring Bros., 2nd don. ...£100 0 0 
Messrs. Brown, Shipley, & Co. ..100 0 0 
G. B. Lloyd, Esq., Birmingham ...100 0 0 
Messrs J. 8. Morgan & Co. ... ... 50 0 O 
Messrs. Finlay, Hodgson, & Co..... 59 0 0 
Rev. William Butler, D. D.,Un.Sts. 56 0 0 
Rev. Thomas Waugh, Ireland... ... 5 0 0 
Mr. and Mrs. Dawson .., 0 0 
Mr. Henry Hills, proceeds of Soci- 
ety, Sunderland ... 14 2 
Mill St. Sunday-school, Vauxhall... 012 2 
James Owen & Co., Derby ee a ee 
P.T. Hartas, Esq. ... 70 0 0 
Yorkshire Banking Company, ‘Hull. 30 0 0 
£520 19 4 
Per Rov. Crammond Kennedy. 
Collections by Miss S. Rous ... .. 10 0 0 
A Friend . d 0 2 6 
Balance of Miss R. Cc ory’s " Account. 0 5 
Mr. J. R. Robertson. a 


Baptist Church and Con; sregation, 
Redruth a 4 
Miss H. Dunbar, Alnwick. oa 
Argyll Sq. Cheh. and Congre gation om 29 11 
Mr. Josiah Hannam, Yeovil ... ... 1 10 
Croydon Froed-men’s Aid So-isty .. 18 17 1 
Profits of Concert returned to date 16 17 
£83 15 ; 
Per Miss Sarah P. Remond. ; 
P. A. Taylor, Esq., M. P... 
M. E. Marsden, Esq... 
Mrs. Dillon.. ‘ 
J. A 
Mrs. Charles Sex ‘ley . 
A Friend ... 
Miss Bell ... 
Miss Brown. ks 
Miss Emily Brown ... 
Mr. Crawford ... 
Mrs. Kenrick 
Mrs. Gordon ‘ 
J. R. Robinson, Eeq. . 7 
Col. at Unity Church Schoolroom... 
Mrs. P. A. Taylor 
Mrs. Cunliffe 
Stamps, Anonymous.. 
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£22 5 4 

Collection at Old Gravel Pits Meet- 
ing House, Hackney, E.P. Smith 20 0 0 
Rev. J. D. Frost, Winchmore Hill... 010 0 





Carried up.. ... £20 10 “0 


cae 
| Mr. John Thomas, Tredegar... ... 1 
0 


E AND PART OF JULY, 1865. 


Brought up... ; 
Through Messrs. Gurney & Co. 
8. P. Moor, Esq., Haverstock Hill... 
Rev. Sam. Garratt, M. A., from the 

Ladies’ West Central F. A. A. ... 238 3 
From Westminster Chapel, through 
Thomas Binge, Esq. 717 


aa 10 6 

0 

0 

9 

Mr. John Feltham, Winchmore Hill 2 0 0 
3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


- 7 4 
2 5 


Mr. Clarke, Sundry persons —— 
the «Christian World Ws hous aoe, 
Mr. William Green, — 


Stare and Stripes... 
Collection from Hare Court Chapel, 
Canonbury, by Messrs. Fitch 


oe 


£183 0 3 


PACKAGES 
Received in July, 1865, by Messrs. Johnson, 
Johnson, & Co., 17, Blomfield Street, 
Moorfields, London. 

On account of the Western Freed- 

men’s Aid Association of Cincin- 

nati, Ohio, U. S., 18 packages, 

value... soe. sgt tee” OO 
4 from Northampton as eS ee 8 





£211 12 §& 


Per Rev. Crammond Kennedy, for National 
Freed-men’s Relief Association, New York. 

Ship C. 
403, Salter’s Hall Chapel, London.. 20 0 0 
426, Taunton, Rev. Wm. Guest ... 14 5 0 
427, 8,9, Northampton, F. A. S&., 

2nd contribution... .... ... 28 Mi & 
430, New Brentford, Mrs. Haynes... 10 @ @ 
432, John Street Chapel, London... 23 6 7 
433, Brighouse, Mrs. Harley... ... 52 6 0 
434, Camberwell Green Chapel ... 20 0 0 
435, New Church St. Chapel, Lndn. 36 16 0 
447, 8, Dover, Mrs. Kingsford and 

Miss Poulter, 2nd contributn. 48 9 9 
450, Gravesend, Mrs. Miller.. . 1619 3 
£263 17 10 


Per Miss Sarah P. Remond, for ditto. 





Killam Matteson, Esq. ... ... «. 8 0 © 
Lndn. Ladies’ es Society 8 8 0 
Ditto . wae -10 2 @ 
Ditto . ab. inane aa. ke <i 70 0 
Ditto... .. vole. gleticegh: ee 
Mrs. Frederick Hill... w 110 0 

£35 17 0 


NATIONAL 


FREE] VAT SCY Oe PA TY 1c ’ ryy T 
GHD-MENS RELIEF ASSOCIATION 
4iu 4 Jad kh 4hu 4 4h Wh Aid LX, 

Organized Feb. 22nd, 1862, Incorporated March 23rd, 1865. 

> 
President : FRANCIS GEORGE SHAW, Ese 
Corresponding Secretary: Rev. WILLIAM G. HAWKINS 
Creasurer: JOSEPH B. COLLINS, Esq., 40, Wall Street, New York. 


Representative in Europe: HON. C. C. LEIGH, 11, Queen Square, London, W.C 


Rankers: Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & Co., 8, Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E 


Hepot for Clothing: Messns. JOHNSON, JOHNSON, & Co., 17, Blomfield Street, London, E 


ore 


UR income last year was $229,587. The past months of the present year promis¢ 

( increase, the goods alone already shipped (August Ist) to our distributors in the variou 
camps and stations amounting to over $100,000, We support about A HUNDRED-AND-PII 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS, and expect to add to their number and efficiency nex 
Autumn. We have OxPHAN AsyLUMS in NEW ORLEANS, VICKSBUKGH, and FERNANDINA; an 
are providing homes for such children throughout the field of our labours. We have enter 
upon our work of RELIEF and EDUCATION in the District of CoLurtisia, where there + 
least 40.000 of the freed-people ; 

MARYLAND, with her 87,188 Frioripa, with her 

VIRGINIA * 190,887 ALABAMA 

NortH CaRroLina 331,081 MISSISSIPPI 

Sourn CAROLINA 102,541 LOUISIANA 

GEORGIA 162,230 KENTUCKY ~ 225. 400* 
Notwithstanding the extent of our operations, and those of other kindred societies, these 


” 


centres ot destitution, ignorance, and immense industrial capacity, that needs development, 
occupation, and wise direction and stimulus, yet demand much more extended efforts, and 
promise an exceeding great reward. Texas, which has just been opencd, with her 182,566 of 
the emancipated, scattered over an area of 274,356 square miles e times that of the 
United Kingdom), is itself a most extensive field. These statistics, the influences of slavery 
in unfitting for freedom, and the social, civil, and commercial disruptions of the recent war, 
need but to bé considered to convine any rei abl 0 that i is 1 npossible to be too 
quick or too liberal in rendering help; and th wation of our Sor y in the Metropolis 
of the nation, within reach of all the southern coast by water, a tl ite v railroad, 
as well as the character of the Officers and Trustees for phil vp teen mnd ability, 
are assurances that whatever is contributed will be prom 
employed 

As it is impossible to call on each in person, we beg the reader to 
friends in obtaining subscriptions, and to send the same without delay 


DISTINGUISHED RECOMMENDATIONS. 


T assure you I am highly gratified with th’s addrevs, for which | 
am especially gratified with your reference to my past histcry in coi 
people. I can give you no better pledg« , iterest in your 
affords. Tender to your Association my assurance that! shal! most 
in my power to aid them in the good work they are doing 

I am happy to give my testimony to the character and usefulness ie National 
Freed-Men’s Relief Association of New York. 1 know all of its officers, either personally or 
by reputation, and am acquainted with the operations of the Society 

At this moment, when the sympathies of mankind are enlisted for the Freed-men, this 
Society furnishes a most convenient opportunity and agency. I am sure that any means en- 


trusted to it will be employed wisely and humanely.—CHAkLES SUMNER, Senator and ¢ hav 
man of the Committee on Forei wn Relations. 


By some its work may be thought the humblest of all; but I, believing that'the poor are 
God’s especial care, venture to call it noblest of all.—Cnier Jusrice Case. 


* According to the Slave Census of 1860 





